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^PREFACE 



THe Texas Association of Junior College IrHttftllTlional Administrators was formed 
atlthe annual junior college conventidrt iii February 1969 and has been a;i active, 
orianization since that time. The membership of the organization is'composeci 
of Ithe instructional administrators of ihe junior colleges of the state, • 

At, the October 1970'meeting of T.A. J.C .1. A. , Dr'. James Reybolds- of the Uni- 
verfeity of .Texas at AusUn proposed establishment of a standirtg Research Com-; 
mitiee composed of junior college instructional administrators\nd universitj 
proJessors who conduct or supervise research related to junior iolleg^-i^tfuctlon 
for ttie purpos^ of coordinating research heeds with research expertise. Whe ^ 
combiittee has met regularly since that date and this report contains absir^cts 
of r^^earch into current problems identified by junior college personnel. \\ 

Addi lonal r'eports^will be presented at the annual summer meeting of the as\o- 
clatlpi- in Corpus Chri§ti, Jun^ 13-15, 1976. . 
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GCIC - A CONSORTIUM FOR STUDENT INTERACTION 
by ROBEllT C. CLOUD and JION UMMEL 
A recent ^nd significant innovative form in the community^ colleges 
is the conBortium. Community colleges have found the consortium to'be 
an effective method of atjtac'king problems common do all members because 
this arrangement provides^a formal structure for interaction,^ enabling 
participants to undertake collectively what is beyond their capacity individually. 
Sometimes called conferences, federations, or assoc.iations, consortia have' ^ 
been increasing in number 'recently, and it appears that this trend will 
continue. The Carnegie Commission oh Higher Education, in its October, 
1973, repdrt, recommended ''continued -development and strengthening of 

^ consortia in higher^ education*' because pf the significant economies which 
can be^ achieved through consortium arrangements and other forms of 
institutional cooperation. 

The possibility of increased funding has been a primary^ motivator for 
th6 cl-eation" of consortia, because the§e arraignments have proven to be 
convenient catchments for federal and private funds. In addition to-the 
economic considerations, other objectives can be achieved through a coii- 
sortium arjangeme^^t, some of these being program development, .faculty, 
and staff development, ajid expanded student services. Recently, a community 
college consortium; the Gulf Coast Intercollegiate Conference, was organized 

,in southeast Texas to provide for an expanded program of student activities 

in member institutions. The purpose of this manuscript is to share informa- 

> 1 lo- 

tion about the GCIC with community izoUege administrators and faculty who. " 

may have an interest in such topics* 

In January, 1969, administrator J from five gulf coast community colleges 

met to discuss ways to involve studei^ts in a broad range of activities related 

to their major areas of study and recreational interests. . A primary goal of 

.the group was to expose students to a variety of learning experiences that ^ 

were supportive of bubi^ot restrict^ io the classroom and laboratory setting; 
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stated differently, the objective was to entice students *'out of the box of.% 

conventional education*' and into interactive relationships with students and 

1 - ^ 

factllty from their college and other institutions. From the outset, student ^ 
socialization and participation were primary objectives, and it w^s agreed 
that the highly competitijye spirit characterizing many collegiate conferences 
nild nbl be emphasized in the jGCIC. , * ^ ' 

Dr. Herbert Stallworth, first President of College of the Mainland, 
^a& a leader in the effort to develop the conference, and, in a serieS of f 
meetings held during the spring semester, 1969, a Svimber of guidelines 
were developed relative to a broad program. of conference activities. 
Using the guidelines as points of reference, presidents of the five colleges 
prepared a con^tittj tion'and by-laws for the propdsed couference. On May 8, * 
1969^ both document 8%ere^ approved by the originarBoard of Directors, anc} 
the conference liecame a reality^ with activities beginning during the fall 9 
semelster, 1969* The conference was entitled Gulf Coast Junior College ^ 
Intercollegiate Conference, and original membership included Alvin Junior 
College, Bm^o'sport College, College of the Mainland, Galveston College, 
and^Lee College. Wharton Junior College was admitted as a member in 
June, 1972, by unanimous vote of the member colleges, The .name of the 
conference was. changed to Gulf Coast IntercoUegiatei, Conference in March,' 
1975, by action of the* Board of Directors. 

The central putpose of the GCIC is to promote and encourage, at 
> lowest possible cost, jamateur^ relationship's, competitions, festivals, and 
other farms of interaction for students living in the service'area of each 
member institution. Participation being a principal component of the 
educational process, conference activities focus on broad student involve- / 
ment in a wiqe range of activities. Five divisions of interest have been 
established in order that the comprehensive purpo.se o^ the conference may 
bp.achieved, these being Physical Education and Athletics, Communications, 
Fine 'Arts, Natural Sciences and Engineering, and Occupational Education. 

A \ 
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Conference members are encouraged to participate in all divisions, »but 
each institution has* the prerogative to decide in which divisiops it will 
participate. Each division provides' fot its own organizations^l structure, 
such organization being reflected in its by-iaws. Common denominators 
in all by-laws include the na^e of the division, purpose, dues, officers, 
meetings, and' rules of .participation. " . • ' . ^ 

Through its five divisions, the GCIC offers opportunity for partrcipa- 
tion in fine arts, debate, mathematics and engineering, natural sciences, 
physical education, and occupational education, Students ^^itK advanced 
^physical skills may compete in basketball, baseball, tennis, and golf, Mn 
keeping with the concept of a low-cost program, a minimum number of 
scholarships are provided for student athletes, these awards being restricted 
by confei'ence rules to coverage of tuition, fees, and books, ^ \n addit|&i, 
membe^^ institutions recruit student athletes only from a twelve-county areit 
encompassing^ all campuses in the conference. 

The GCIC is governed^ l^y a" Board of Directors "composed of the . 
presidents of rkeijaber institutions, ,t>r their ^designees. Each member 
cpllege is!^titled to one vote in decisions rendered by the Board which 
meets ani^ually in June to consider the business of the conference. Duties 
of the Board include long-range planning, approving ney/ divisions and 
t>y-laws, regulajiihg the activities program, promoting the fullest possible • 
program of inter -institutional stnd^t activities, and adniinistering the 
tbudget of the confelrence. The operating budget is approved in June, with 
the activities of the conference being financed totally' from membership ^ 
due^. , 

The GCIC has completed six years of. service to students and faculty,^ 
The prpgram has incre^ised in scope steadily since its inception, with each 
year bringing an increase in the number of students served and activities 
offered. As one might expect, studerfit participation has been greatest in 
the divisions of Physical Education and Athletics, 'Fine Art^*, and Communica 
tions, perhaps because these areas lend themselves to the interaction and 
participation that are primary purposes of the conference. Recently, the 
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Fine Arts Division sponsored seveVaJ prog^ami^& ctQtural exchaixge that ' 

were very favorably received* these included tra^elia^ student and faculty art 

, exhibitions ^d traveling student recitals. ,The. artexhibmons were displayed 

oA eaA ceunpus for two weeks, while the recitals were hela on several dates 

during the spring semester. These activities and others will be spoifeored 

again in the future. The Divisions of Natural .Sciences and Engineering and 

Oc.cupational Education are revamping their programs for the 1975-76 academic 

yfear in an effort to stimulate more student interest an^ involvement. Activfties 

being planned include tours^of the laboratory facilities of all member colleges 

by science majors, a workshop for engineering majors sponsored by area 

universities, ,a spring science, fair and ecology day, and^a conference op job 

• « * • 

opportunities sponsored by area business and industries. 

In slimmary, student response to th^ GCIC has been gratifying to 
faculty members and administrators in the member colleges. Activities of 
^ the conference Ijave attracted the attention of other colleges as evidenced 
by the fact that North Harris County College was Accepted for membership 
beginning with the 1975-76 academic year. Th6 GCIC has, indeed, become 
a vehiclre for inteivacticfn and exchange among students and faculty in the 
Gulf Coast community colleges of Texas, ,an^ it can be said that the confer- 
ence is aliye and ^ell and looking to the future with confidence,- 

Sources: ' . * 

Constitution and By-laws and Divisional 6y-laws, Gulf Coast Junior 
♦ * College Intercollegiate Conference, 1970. and 1975 (revised). • 

^ Minutes of Meetings, Gulf Coast Junior College Intercollegiate 
Conference, 1969-1975. 

' ' ' Robert C. Cloud ' - • 

Dean of Instruction * ^ 

Lee College ' \ 

' Ron Ummel 

J Chairman ! • ' ' 

Department of Health and Physical Education 
Lee College 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS .OF THE ROLE PElCCEPTION OF THE DEAN OF 

# 

INSTRUCTION IN FACULTY DEVELOPMENT IN FOUR 
RURAL JUNIOR COLLEGES IN TEXAS 



Publication No. 



Rob?^^ Bruce Golemon, Ph. D. 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1975 . , . . 

Supervising Professor: James Reynolds • , ^ 

MucK has been written about the importance and necessity for con- 
^nuing faculty development but there seems to be no study directed toward 
defining the role perception of the de.an of instruction in small rural juinor * 
'coUegeV. The problaxpi is how. to perceive the role the dean should take in . 
implementing faculty growth and development within the budgetary and per- 
sonnel limits imposed by lo.cal financial conditions* This sturdy was designed ' 

t 

* * * * * ■ / 

to obtain administrative and factilty judgements regarding the value of proced- 
ures regarding the general structural chai*act|ristics of current institutional 
approai:hes to faculty development. 

Information ^as obtained through a general questionnaire survey involv- 

• - ■ • ■ \ 

iag the^faculty and the dean of instruction at fouT widely separated rural junior 

. ' . • . . 

colleges in Texas. Tfae'd'eans were interviewed to obtain administr^ivfe judge - 

ments on the effecti<reness of the activities for faculty development and four 
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large urban college deans of instruction were interjjfiewed tp determine ii there 
were differences in role perception between the oirban junior college deans 
and the deans of small rural junior colleges. 

* • 

It was found that.theje were no differences o£ jferception in the responsi- 
bilities, duties, or functions of the deans of instruction of small rural junior 
colleges in matter's germane to faculty gro\yth and cjevelppment. 

The faculty perception of the role of the de?in of instruction in faculty 
development agreed with the perception of the dean on his role. Except for 
class visitation, the/e were no differences in the role choices. 

There were no differences in role perception of the dean of instruction 
ill a large urban junior college trom the role perception of,the dean of a small 
ruraljunior college. There' was, a difference in the degree of person^^l involve- 
ment. The urban dean delegated the operational aspects of faculty develop- 
ment to an assistant dean of instruction whereas this was an impossibility for 
'the small rur^ junior college dean who attended to the actual developmental 
ac5j.vities himself; ' T r ^ ^ . ♦ 

Concerning the commxinity service of a jxinioi* cqllege as an element in 

factilty development, the small rural junior college dean of instruction and 

his faculty felt obligated to do as much as possible in Service to the community 

» • / 

because of the absence of other insj^o^ns capable of delivering such services. 
The greatest handicap appeared to be the lack of ad.equate funds to perform ail 
the services deemed necessary. . . • * . • 

The dean| of instruction perceived their "role in faculty development 'as 
involving 1.), policy (graduate study, .visiting other colleges, attending pro- 



fession^l meetings), 2.) practice (making available funds for travel, organ 
izing workshops of in-service training, making consultants available, help- 
ing to develop local evaluation instruments, encouraging self-evaluation, 
discussing classroom procedures and methods of teaching, recognition of 
outstanding performance) and 3, ) provision fox growth (development of the 
sabbatical, encouraging travel and visitation^ arranging and promoting 
teacher exchange progreuns, encouraging faculty^ writing, encouraging parti 
cipation in social aiid service opporftxnities in the community). This role 
ts int^nded^to realize thJ purpose of the juni<wr <:pllege by increasing the 
effectiveness and productivity of the faculty. 
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(Summary) ^ * ( 



Use of the Delphi Process to Evaluate the Effectiveness of Selected In-service 
Training Techniques to Improve. Junior/Community College Instruct;?.on 



l)r. <;ienn Johnson.^ ' \ 



Objectives , ^ , 

The participants in a summer institute established for junior/community 
college professors were used to collect data regarding the effectiveness o£ - 
reconiDended teaching procedures. ' . . * - , 

^ Perspective' • ^ 

Drawing from the literature., teaching modalities and in-service training 
procedures purported to enhance teaching effectiveness were incorporated 
within the summer institute. , ^ 

Mothods and/or Techniques r . i 

Junior/coTramnity college professors from various Texas colleges and 
■representing a number of different disciplines were selected to, participate. . < 
A variety of selected techniques purported to enhance teaching effectiveness 
were incorporated within the institute. , ' . 

Data Source • v - . 

Itie Delphi technique, which specifies repeated measurement and controlled 
feedback, was xised to qollect data. A five point scale was incorporated with 
th^ instrument: '5 = very effective, 4 = effective, 3 = neither effective nor 
Ineffective, .2 ineffective, 1 « very ineffective. 

The first .rpund was computed on the first day of the institute; the 
second round was computed on the last day of the institute; and, the final 
round was computed near the close of the Fall Term after each participant 
returned to Ms respective college. For rounds two and three, each participant-^ 
was informed of his old answer and the median of each technique as exprteaed 
by the total group of participants. 

• * • 

Results and/or Conclusions ' , * ^ ' 

Those techniques with a mean of 4.Q or higher at the end of the thJLtd 
round of the Delphi were: lecture with aides, demonstration, small group 
discuffsion, assigned reading, individual projects, behavioral .objectives, seminars 
relnfotceoent t^hriiques,.;questionlng strategies (e.g., probing, higher order 
qyestions), audli&-tutoral I^rogram^, interaction analysis, and Taba*s Cognitive 
Tasks. Although not included ^In'the Delphi, mlcroteachlng was also identified • »^ 
at the close of 'the institute as quite effective in enhancing one's teacKing 
ability laean on phe saiae scale tised with the Delphi). ' 

Concluding Statements * * 

FoJjLow-up visits were made to each T^artlclpant's campus j and, the par- 
ticipant and his immediate supervisor were Interviewed by the author. Feedback 
from both indicated the Value of the above ^techniques and helped to siA)Stantiate 
the results of the Delphi. The value of actually having Junior/community 
College professors use the various techniques in an ^Institute setting also 
appeA'red worthwhile. ^' ^ ^ ^ ^ , ' " 
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Use of the Delphi Process 'to: Evaluate .the Effectiveness ' 
of Selected In-service Training Techniques 
to Iinprove Junior/Community' College Instruction ' 

Dr.* Glenn R» Johnson 
Texas AfitM University 

Twenty-five instructors from eleven different Texas Junior/ Community 
Colleges participated in a six weeks institute geared to improving teaching. ^ 
The author directed tjie, program which was offered at Texas A&M University. 
The major'stibject matter areas taught by the Junior/Community College 
instructors included history, biology, mathematfics,,. English, sociology, 
indiistidal arts, psychology, music^ business, zoology, speech/drama, and 
health and iphysical education. Th^ participants had an average of 5.08 years 
of experience in. teaching at the college level. Ofie had 'an earned doctorate 
while the remaining twenty-four had at least a master's degree.. 

The Junior/Community College instructors' received fifteen contact hours 

of skill training in Flanders Interaction Analysis (FIA) . FIA Is a ten 

category observation system developed by Dj» Ned A. Flanders^ and his associates 

30 any verbal statement made in a classrcfbrn -'by an instructor or a Student 

* - • . ' 

could be identified \d.th one of the, ten categories. A trained observer 

during each three second period of time decid^. which category best 

represents the verbal interaction taking place and writes down the numeral 

for that bat^gory while observing the next three second period of time. 

This results la a series of nuiaerals helng written in sequence and preserves 

the order in which the behavior occured. t.The tefa categories of Flanders 

Interaction Analysis with a brief description^ of each appear on the next page. 

If one accepts the idea that teaching involves at least to some extent 

the reciprocal coisnuni cation between two or xaore people Cone being referred to 

• * * 

as the Instructor)., then FIA can-be used to study oSae aspect of teacher ■ 

variables (verbal interaction with students)* There is some evidence tfiat ' 

people tx^aine^. ^tQ^^naly^ze this phade of instruction, also change their own 

verbal' behaVior.-"- ' " ^ 

• ♦ *. 

Microteaching was another'major activity for the Jxmior/ConEmnity 

^ <• ' » 

College instructors. The participants engaged in microteaching experiences 



Interaction Analysis; « Selected Papers , Washington* D.C.: Association of 
Teacher Educators and ERifc Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, ATE , 
"Research Bulletin No. 10, 1971. 
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SUMMARY OF FLANDERS' 
CATEGORIES FOR IKTERACTION ANALYSIS 



M 



M 

H 
O 

M 



.3. 



H 
Pi 



* ACCEPTS FEELIHS : accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of the 
students in a non threatening manner^. ' Feelinga may be poslt^-ve 
or negative. Predicting or recalling feelings Is included. 

* PRAISES OR ENCOURAGES ; praises or encourages student action or • 
behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not at the expense 

of another individuals nodding head, or saying "um hum?" or "go 
on"' are included. 

* ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF STUDENTS ; clarifying, building, 'or 
developing ideas suggested by a student* As teacher brings' 
more of his ovm ideas into play, shift to Category 5. 

*^ ASKS QUESTIONS ; asking a question about content or procedure with 
the intent that a* student answer. ' 



< 

H 



O 

2S 



M 
M 



* LECTURING ; giving facts or opinions about content or procedures ; 
expressing his own ideas > asldlng rhetorical questions* 

* GIVING DIRECTIC^S ; directions, commands, or orders with which a 
student is expected ^o comply. ' * 

* CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY : statements intended to' change 
student behavior from nonacceptable to acceptable pattern; bawling 
someone out; stating why the teacher is doing what he is doing; ' 
lextreme self-ref erence. 



8. * STUDENT TALK-RESPONSE : talk by students In response to teacher. 
Teacher initiates the contact 6p solicits stud^t statement. 

g 5* * gTUDENT TALK-INITIATION ; talk by students, which. they initiate, 

p . If 'calling on" student is only to indicate who may talk next, 

H , observer must decide whether student wanted to talk. If he did, 

g Mse this category. I ^ 

§: 10* * SVLESCE OR GCNFUSION : pauses, short periods of silence, and . 

periods of confusion in which communication cannot be understood 
by the observer. * ^. 

^ ^ ' ' — 

* There is NO scale implied by these numbert.' Earh number is classif icatory ; 
it designates a particular kind of communication event. To write these 
numbers down during observation is to enumerate — not to Judge a position on 
a scale. 
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concentrating on skills of fluency in asking questions, reinforcement, probing 
questions, and various higher order questions. First, a videotaped protocol 
along with a typed script was presented to the participants for each of the 
skill areas. In the microteaching laboratory, ea<*h participant taught a 
lesson using his or her own subject specialty for content while focusing 
updn one of the specific skills; ^.g., probing questions. Each lesson was 
videotaped, played back over a T»V* monitor, and critiqued for the participant. 

The procedure for focusing on one technical teaching skill during 
micrloteaching has be^n quite successful according to various reports involving 
the practice. These scaled-down lessons of five-to-ten minutes in "length 
Involving only three or four studfents Inables the instructor to concentrate 
on a specific teaching skill away 'from the lisual classroom setting where he 
normally confronts fifty to three hundred students. However, microteaching 
is not ^make believe': the professor really teaches, ^d the three or four 
students* really learn. The lesson is short only -because the teacher is 
required to fociis on specific skills for analysis. 

The amalgamation of microteaching and FIA as training techniques has • 
been described by the author in a recent publication. • * ' 

The participants also learned about several other procedures that 
might improve their teaching effectiveness: audio-tutoral programs, 
multiple-choice test construction and test-item analysis, .independent listening, 
assigned readings, behavioral objectives, brainstorming, buzz groups, 
small group discussions, and simulation. ^ ' ; ' ' 

The Delphi process which specifies repeated measurement and controlled 
feedback was incorporated into the education procedures.' The first round of' 
the survey was Conductcfd on the opening day of* the six weeks institute. 
The median recorded for each teaching technique was computed and on the last 
day of the institute the participants were informed of their old ansver, < 
the median for each technique, and provided another opportunity to express 
their opinions. These second round responses were again tabulated and the 
above procedure was repeated for the thlYd roupd in November. when the participants 
were back their Jxmior/Coiamunity/colleges. The Likert scale for Delphi 



^croteachin^: Definition and Overview , 'Washington, D.C.: PREP, National Center 
fpr Educational Communication, y.5. office of Education^ Cundated) . 

^Johnson, pienn R., Analyzing 'College Teaching , " Hanchaca,. ^exas ; Sterling 
Swift Publishing Co., 1976, 76 pages. 
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process was: 5 - very effecti^ve, 4 - effective, 3 « neithe| effective nor 



ineffective, ^2 - ineffective, 1 « very ineffective. 

The most effective techniques, identified by **the .particjteants for Junior/ 
Community College settings via the Delphi techniqujB (mean sSres of 4.0 or 
higher) included the following: lecture with visual aides, ^4ionstrations , 
small group discussions, seminars, assigned readings, Indi'^ 
behavioral objectives, reinforcement,- various questioning si 

tutotial units, inteVaction analysis, and cognitive tasks (incept development, 
Interpreting 5ata, and applying principles). 

Another phase incorporated a Llkert scale survey which] 
participants to identify those aspects of the program that 
teaching of minority students. The most effective (mean scKes of 4.0 or 



jial projects, 

I* 

Itegies, audio- 



3ked the 
tihanced their 



toral objectives, 
^s, ^d various 



higher) involved: reinforcement, interaction analysis, bel 
demonstration, audio-tutorial units, lecture with visual ai 
questioning strategies. 

The final phase of the program involved follow-up visife to each 
participant's college and interviews with immediate supervAfeors, The follow- 
up visits confirmed much of the earli^r.^etedback. Parti cyi^ants provided 
information related to implementing aspi^^^of the program; e.g., improving 
construction of ins true tor-made ^ examlrfations , audlo-'tutorial units, seminar 
techniques, behavioral objectives, and benefiti obtained from the training in 
interaction analysis and mlcroteachlng. 

The participant 's , immediate , supervisor was asked to respond to the 

following question: "Did the Jimior/Coiiinunity College Institute have a 

favprable Impact upon the participant (s) identified with your department?" 

The following llkert scale was. used' for tl\e data: 5 « very stroilg, 4 « strong, 

3 = satisfactory, 2 « weak, 1 « very we'ak. The mean tesponse was 4.48 with 

52Z of the supervisors marking the 'Very strong" category. 

« _ \ , * 

The data collected throughout the total program appear to dupport the 

conclusion that the training, received by the' participants contributed to 

chflpges in their attitudes ^opinions, and behavior related to the e'J^ectiveness 

in teaching. The Delphi process proved particularly valuable in identifying . 

procedures the participanta believed to be most beneficial in imprtvlng their 

teaching effectiveness. ^ ' ^ 

The glossary on the next page may provide the readier with information 

to clarify the terms used to describe the techniques and procedures used 

during the institute, > - ^ 
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GLOSSARY 



Microteaching: scaled down lessons of 5-10 minutes In length' wher6 the - . 

teacher focuses on a specific skill; e*g«, probing qu^tlo^s, reinfoi^cement , 
techniques * 

Interaction Analysis: Flanders* observation system used to record Cevery ^ 

three seconds) the verbal interaction between teacher and students within 

the classroom / ^ 

*Taba*s Cognitive Tasks: activities which call for listing, grouping, categorizing,^ 
identifying points, explaining items of identified information and making 
inferences i predicting consequences, explaining and/or suppqrting the 
prediction and hypotheses, * and verifying the prediction 

Assigned Written Report: independent work by the student which is fpctised 
by the instructor upon "specific req^uirements of the course 

Lecture with Aides: a presentat4.o!i made by an instructor to* give out info^nifetion 
or knowledge, as well as summarize' or clarify ideas and facts, using 
various media; e.g., tapes, films, overhead projections' 

Demonstration^ focusing att^tion* on steps "and procedures involved in executing 
various operations ^ ^ 

Small droup Discussion: group effprt of students to think anfi reflect collec- 
tively about a problem ' . 

Assigned Reading: independent study .by students which is focused by^ the • 
instructor upon specific requirements of the course 

^ . * ,^ . 

Individual Projects: independent projects such as reports or creative items 
which are fociised by the instructor upon specific objectives of the 
co^se ' . . ^ 

Behavioral Objectives: a learning outcome which indicates acceptable performance 
in precise tettts ^ ^ . 

Reinforcement Techniques: < an aspect of the instructor's behavior .which commtmicates 
approval of the student *s response or behavior 

•Questioning Technique^, question's raised by the teacher which requirp the 

student to go* be^d his first response in order to clartfy-or justify * 
that response or asking the stuc^^t to use higher cognitive powers, 

Audjfo-Tutorial: ins true t^^'' by m6an|fbf audio tapes and visual aids (S, N. 
Po8tl6thwait*s^ type of ^ program) ' 
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LIFE CHANGE ANb READING ACHltoen' AS PREDICTORS OF 
ACADBOC PERFORMANCE FOR SELECTTED OIWUNnY 
COLLEGE 




. Kay Fields Henard, Ainarillo College, Amarillo, Texas 
Valter F. Steraiing,' Texas A§M University,* College Station, Texas 



ABSTRACT 



\ 



\ ■ 



Life change and reading achieveront were stxidied as possible alter- 
natives to traditiwial entrance examinations jp. the connunity college. 
The Nelson-Denny Reading Test and the Social sM Collegiate Readjustment 
Rating Questic5nnaire were administered to beginning freshmen in a Texas 
ccniTunity college, Amarillo College ♦ SubjectsTwere dichotomized into two 
(high, low) life stress groips and three (hi^, moderate, low) reading 
achievement levels. Acadanic perfoiroance was measured by course hour 
load, girade. point average, and selected attitude factors. Data analysis 

indicated (1) reading achievement predicted. grade point average, course ' 

/ 

load, and attitudes; (2) life change predicted course load; and (3) there 
was interaction on course load. 
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LIFE CHANGE AND READING ACHIEVBffiNT AS PREDICTORS OF 
ACADBHC PERFORMANCE FOR SELECTED CONMUNITY 
COLLEGE FRES»^ 



The two-year college ha^ he&i 
American educational scheme • • . 



called the "safety valve o£ the 
the shock absorber for the jarring 



' ■ — > 

tensions gtfherated by tne victories o£ mass education and the academic 

.1 ^ ' 

revolution in^^Aserican.life''^ (Cohen, 1971, pp, 11-12) • It serves muit- 

ipifi_^rposes. m.J,s co!T5>rehensivej. It offers something for all who 

attend. It fasSlipps programs to meet the needs of the par«it cowmmity 

It serves. / ^ 

Research indicates that stOdents of the two-ye^r college are viewed 
dirrently from those of the four-year college. Cross (1969) stated that 
the coinmunity college student typicj^lly does not fit tlie tradition; thus, 
the measures of his ch?iracteris;tics an>i his self -development may render 
him inadequate by co!i5)arison with the senior college student. 

Academic ability and ii^lligence prove to be major points of diff- 
erentiation between two-year and tour-year college students. On mea- 
„sutes of academic ability ahd .aptitude, including intelligence which was 
both measured and self-appraised, the two-year student fell below his 
four-year age-mate (Cooley § Bedf:er, 19*66; Astin et al., 1969; Medsker § 
Tillery, ^1971; Cohen, i/yi)* ' 

Research on the interests <if two-yea^ college students mf help ex- 
plain seme of the discrepancies^ fdund in the academic and intellectual 
attitudes o.f two and four-year/ college students. A survey conducted by 
the American Council on Education (Astin et aJL. , *1967) as well as the 



SCOPE study (1968) , inquired jf two-year and four-year students their 

i 



"best abilities." The diffei/ences in tKfeir answers suggested that senior 
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college students i^eel most confident in their academic and*verbal abil- 

» 

ities, whereas junior college students perceive their talents in the non- 
academic realm. , ' 

• The acknowledged interests and perceived abilities of two-year stu- 
dents may have had a strong bearing on the finding by IQioell and Medsker 
(1964) that junior college students tend to major in the applied 'fields 

or on the suggestion by Cooley and Becker (1966) that two-year students 

* . * * 

have a more practical orientatioft .to college and to life than do their 
counterparts in four-year colleges . Othe^ differentiations find the two- 
year stiKlent lower on the socioeconomic scale (Astin et al., |'967; Cooley § 
Becker, 1966) and more likely to be a part-time student due topfull- or 

part-time enployment (Cross, 1968; U-S. Census, 1970). 

* 

All of these factors and othej-s uitijnately influence the academic 
performance of the two-year college student. The effects of these factors 
tend to maximize the ratio of potential to actual enrgllinent and grad- 
nation levels, in two-year colleges. v * * o 

^ Mdlon (1961, p. 56) jenphasized "the relationship of good reading 
skills to success in college^ ia^primary.". In numerous studies, the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test (Brown; 1973) has been pog^itively correlated with 
grade point average (Blai, 1970,^1971; Freer, 1968). The results of 
Blai^s (1970, p. 1) study supported .the hypothesis 'thit "reading plays 
a vital role, in student* achievement* of academic sucpess.^* Some studies 
* also suggest that reading* skills are influenced by attitudes and person7 

ality characteristics (Spache, 1961, 1963; McDonald, 1964; Brunkan and 

* '* • _ - ^ * ' 

5hen, 1966; Maxwell, 1971). .However, research on jcollege reading achieve- 
ment,, especially that of community junior college students, is limited. 
. Further studies are needed to promote conclusive results. 

9V . 25 
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. Feldman arid Newconi) (1970) pointed out that a healthy adjU?tjnent to 

college life depends upon such riohiirtellectual Characteristics as ability 

to cope with stress and anxiety as well as psychological readiness. . 

tlife stress" as explained by Gunderson in Gunderson Ind Rahe (1974) is 

the broad* area of research concerned with the events in daily living which 

♦ 

effect susceptibility to negative physiqlogical or psychological changes^ 
Selye (1974, p. ^7) defined stress as "the nonspecific response of the 
body to any' demand made \jpon it." j 

A variety. of studies in a variety of settings lend credence to the 
idea that stress and chainge' are ijiterwined. The life* change theory is 
an" outgrowth of the emphasis upon rate of change ^ the rfost important 
stress producing factor. Thomas H. Holmes, professor of psychiatry jat 
the University of Washington, is among the cMef researchers in the 'field . 
of psychosomatic mpd^rinp flnH tViP 1-ifp rhangp, t.tiPnry, ' Hflm^^s and his 
•aissociates (1973) have relied upon the belief of Selye and others that 
a major change, either pleasant or unpleasant, requires a person to make 
some adjustment. * Furthermore, his research has . indicated that too many 
changes, coming too close together, can relate to the onset of Illness 
or deep depression. After gathering extensive case history data over a 
.twenty year peri^, Holmes and his associates compiled 43 life events 
which seemed -to elitit change from* the patient into a self -report in- 
ventory. They quantified through (juaisi- experimental research the amount 
of change in life adjustment that Was necessary to adapt to the 43^ 
specified life events. The self -report instrument was published bV Holmes 
and Ral|e (1967) under tiie title "^Social Readjustment Rating Questionnaire." 
It has found numerous purposes. " ' 



/ 
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•Studies indicated that the amount of life change categorizes a 
person as low., roediun, or high -risk in his susceptibility to phenomena 
such as illness (Rahe, Meyer, Smith, Kjaer § Holmes, 1964; Holraes § 
Masuda, 1973; Rahe 5 Lind, 1971; Toll'efson, ^972: Wold, 19,6a;' Rahe, 
Mahan, Arthur § Gunderson, 1970), depression (Browh § Birley, 1968; . 
Paylcpl in Gunderso^ § Rahe, 1974), anxiety (Lauer, 1953, 1974), minor 
health changes (Holmes § Holmes, 1970), ahd injury (Brarawell, 1971). 
College academic performance has also been examined in relation to life 
change (Harris, 1972; Henard, 1975). There was discrepancy in the find^-' ' 
^gs of both s'tudies. Harris found that the more life changes a subject 
had recently experienced, the- lower was his grade, point average, These 
findings were significant at the .05 and .01 levels for the low life 
change and hi^ life change grpups respectively* Henard' s study found 
life stress to be influential at the .002 'significance level upon college 
students cmly in temis of the numbeV of semester hours that could be 
successfully completed. Grade point averages proved to b^ an insufficient 
correlate of life change. 

.Life change research by, Holmes, ftahe, Masuda, Gunderson, and others 
involves an ongo^^ effort to quantify and qualify life events as they 
occur under the vice af Toffler^s (1970) "future shoc}c.'/ .These researchers 
have found that life change stresses. trigger physiological and psycho- 
logical reactions which could be detrimental tcyone's health and welfare. 
It . is oh the basis of their relatively new. research that life change is 
considj^red a possible force to-be rfeckoned with in the lives of two-year 
college freshmen even though studies are yet yeify limiteJd whicK relate 
this phenomenon .to the experiences of the college student. ^ . 
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This studjr investigatedjpossible alternative^ to traditional eri- 
trance examinations ^^ch might be used by the "open door" two-year 
college to assess diverse academic abilities and needs, the purpose of 
. this research was to determine i^ life c^ge as assess^ by the Social 
and Collegiate Readjustment Rating Questionnaire (SCRRQ) and reading 
achievement as measured by the Nelsbn-Den^ Reading Test (NDRT) could be 
utilized as predij:tors of' academic perfonnance for selected connunity 
college freshmen. Academic performance was measured by course hour loads 
con^ileted during the first and second semesters, and attitudes ejqjressed 
.^onceming academic, personal, social, and career goals. Attitudes were 
J assessed by an, original Attitude Survey. The ultimate, goal of this study 
was to predict potential academic success accurately,, so that a relevant 
pro-am of study might be prescribed to alleviate weaknesses and build 
•strengths and interests to the point where the student is satisfied 
• with both his college achievement and his career potential. 
Methodology 

The san5)le was selected from the sub-population of 326 beginning 
>^reshman students enfolled in the academic curriculum ol^ pm accredited 
^^-year con^jrehensive camiunity college in Northwest Texas, Amarillo 
<:ollege. In late August, 1$74, 403 begihning connunity ctLlege . freshnen 
were administered the Nelson-Denny Reading Test (NDRT) to assess read- 
ing achievanent. ^In the last we.ek of "April, 1975, all (N=326) of those 
students. who had taken the TIelspn-Denny and had remained in college for 
the Spring- Semester -of 1975 were mailed a ^Jacket containing the follodng 
instruments': (p a cover letter explaining the study and encouraging . 
r^ponse, (2) a demographic data questionnaire, (3) a Social a^d Colleg- • 
iate'Readj;istment Rating Questionnaire (SCRRQ), and (4) an Attitude Survey. 

* 28 
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By early M^, 1975, one-hpdred and severity-ti#o (53*) had retiimed the 
questionnaire packet. Of this mnfcer 117 were' selected for inclusion 
as subjects* 

The only restriction placed on the sanpling proceditfie, aside from 
tbe fact that the subjects volunteered, were efforts .to achieve an 
equal porportion in each of six groups. The subjects were dichotonized 
into one of two life change gr(XDps (higjti risk or low risk) according 
to the life change unit accunulation assessed by the SCRRQ. The sub- 
jects were also classified, into one of three reading groins (high, iw?d- 
erate\ or low) accordirig to a ton^wsite vocabulary and coo5>rehension 
score on the WPC[,. There were 2p subjects in each of the five groups and 
17 subjects an pne group. - . ' ' • 

The following dependent measures were then 'identified for each of 
the respondents; (1) first semester Cfall, 1974) course hour load com- 
pleted, (2) first semester grade point average earned, (3) second semester 
(spring, 1975) course hour load completed, (4) second semester grade 
point average earned, (5) composite grade point average earned, and (6) 
attitude variables as measip:^ by an Attitude Survey developed and vali- 
dated by th§ investigator to assess personal, social, academic, and career 
perceptions. , " 

Data iWre subjected to descriptive analysis and were then exposed 
to a two-by- three factorial analysis of variance to deteimne significant 
differences? in ^e six groups on the variables in question. Multivariate 
analysis distinguished significant item dif^srentiations on the Attitude 
Survey between the six groups. In a supplemental study, an intercorre- 
lation analysis was executed on selected vaijiables. I 



/2l 

Resiilts and Conclusio ns' 

: /r^ 

. As indicated in Table 1, reading achievenient interacted significant- 

ly tdth each of the six dependent measure*? of academic perfonnance: fell 

and spring 'course hour load, fait, spring SssA ccnposite grade point aver- 

age; and selected attitude variables. • In tact, reading achievement was 

*iftost significant as ^ main^ effects measure on initial course hour load 

and initial semester grade point a;Verage. These findings substantiated 

the notion that reading achievement was an accurate predictor of academic*' 

perfonnance, especially in the initial semester of college. It can b0 

concluded, that reading achievement is a detenninant of potential aca- 

demic perfonnance yhen measured by course hours. conple ted, grades made, 

and attitudes expressed.^ ^ 

A multivariate analysis detemined the significance of 44 attitude 

* 

factors in relation to reading achievonent. Personal perspectives such 
as loneliness and disappointment were significant due tip the differen- 
tiation between the'hi^ and low achievement levels on these attitudes* 

0 

lye high and moderate levels tended to disagree that they >?ere lonely, 

Achievers in reading tended to agree. Low achievers also showed 

more tendency toward feelings of disappointment in life. Interestingly > 

the moderate achievers in reading seemed most content with life in view 

of the disappointments it held. Academically related attitudes produced 

diHering results,. High achievers in reading were less likely to agree 

that college helped one think for himself, that self -paced classes were 

helpful, or that participatijoii in class discussions'was embarrassing. 

It can be concluded ^hat reading achievement related to attitudes in 

♦ ** 

deteimining academic success. 
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Table 2 'display^ the main effects pf life change on the six de- 
pendent variables including course hour loads^ grade poii^ averages, 
and selected attitude factors. Being in the ^dgh or low risk life 
change categoiy caused significant differentiation on only one vari- 

I 

able, spring course hour load. High risk Ejects canspleted less course 
hours than did low risk subjects. A similar trend was evident in the •. 
fall semester but not' to a significant degree. It can be concluded that 
life change is pot a determinant of academic performance in terms of 
grade point averagel^or attitudes. However, the cot^rse hour Ipad- which 
a subject was able to complete tended to reflect upon the life stress he 
was experiencing due to 'life change. ' ' 

Table 3 indicates the significant interaction between the levels of 
reading achievement and the categories of life change as they influenced * 
course hour loads and grade ^int averages . Results" indicated that the 
grade point averages for the first ac^femid' ^ear were unrelated to the""^ 
interaction effects of reading achievianent and life change. , However, * 
the initial semester course hour load was significantly influenced by * <^4, 
the'se interaction effects. Low risk, low reading ability subjects con^yleted 

* 

significantly fewer course hours. It can be concluded from this finding 
that when reading achievanent was measured in conjunction with life 
change meastnrement on the, subjects, a predictor of course hour capacity 
evolved. This interaction iji^lies the impact of college work on the 
beginning student. The strongest recJftendation that can be created from 
this interaction . is focused on a matrix in Table' 4 that was develop$d-'^o^ 
make applicatjile the results of this research. It organizes possifcle 
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indicators vMch counselors, advisors, and instructors can use as' a quick 
profile reference of the entering freshman from \itdch guidance could be 
offered with regard to individual curricular needs. Currently the matrix 
is subject to revisiort pending needed additional research and inplementa- 
tion. ... 

Itrwas concluded on the basis of results that: (1) reading achieve- 
n^ent is an effective predictor of grade: point average, course hour ]/)ad, 
and selected attitude factors r (2) life change predicts only course hour 
load effectively; -and (3-)^ the interaction of readings achievertent and 
life change is significant o^ily as a predictor of course hour load. 

^ Based on the conclusions of thi?" research, it is recomnended that: 
(1) the study be "replicated on a larger scale in different locales with ' 
both two-year and four-year C(^llege freshmen; (2) two year colleges con- 
sider utilizing reading achievemfent as an effective predictor of academic 
performance for incoming freshmen; and (3) further research be conducted 
to 'determine "the effects of life change ort the academic performance of 
conmunity college freshmen. _ n 
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■ - ■ '-^ ■ ,■.'/-• 

Cast in a framework of organisation* to-environme^t 
interactions, the investigation soujpht io, elucidate the responses ot 
three conmunity college '.organizations td an environment iti which 
fiscal support |from local taxation was lacking.. The three conmunity 
college! dtsjtricts, labeled '1)ivergent^" were, located in three major 
cities osTexas. A companion set of three districts, labeled "Stan- 
dard" because they did have local taxation, was use^ to fumiffh 
rtference criterions for status. To identify the data Cb be aecu^tfd, 
paraoeti^rs for college ogerations were constructed, A set of 
indexinj; beliaviors for each parameter was formulated and indicators 
for thoie behaviors were selected. "Objective" d^at^exe derived, 
from report* on file with the. Coordinating Board, Texas Colleges and 
WJj^rJiity Syst^, and individuai college^ data bflfnkrr^ "Subjective" 
dat« were drawn ftomropinions and responses by district officials to 
A structurad inUfviaw guide., Intarv^etjlrs examined four territories: 
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Caliber Dlstript Progritipu and Services, Characteristics of / 

District Phyifcal Jltnt^ Psychological Support by fii«|rtct Qitiiena^ 

>snd Proipccti.for Bistjflot Status in the next decade. 

Five raAcarch^questions/ used in lieu of hypotheses ,^ were - 

propounded: (1) Is it possible to operate visible and adequate 

oomaunity collfges without supplementing present State funding with 

revenues from local distipict taxes? (2) As. the Divergent organiza* 

^ tions inberacted with their task-environments, what administrative ^ 

responses Here made to fiscal and operational duress? (3) What 

relationships^ppear to exist between presence /absence, df local. 

* fun(iiiig and: innovativeness and expansiveness».organizaticsial 

Borale»'a supportive 'citizenry, and acfhievements of requisite quality 

' in outputs? (a") Do the ptogrammatic accomplishments in Divergent 

districts match "standard" expect^tiona? (5) What, in 1975, aye " , 

^ seen as the prospects for the Divergent districts to cotltinue as 

^comprehensive coosBunirty colleges? 

Findings > Qbjective and Subjective data regarding the " • 

"adequacy" and %iability"'of the Divergent districts, indicated all 

three were comprehensive in natui^ and piioyided reifsonablv .adequate 

programs and services* However, the continued viability ot j:he 

districts was Vmesticaable. While continued operation it present 

levels could'be jEoreseen, frustrations were mctunting and £l6» of 

\ 010 

requisite fiscal support was not presently in sight* Three varie-* 
ties of administrative adaptations^ to duress w^ra found* One was 
the acquisition of some replacement funding and loaned < 
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iV, pbyticil^ciliciM to conq>en8«te for lack of local fundins. The 

^ " second vm to sacrifice certain orthodox program features. A third 

was to ecpnoqdze, t>elow orthodoxy, in gross expenditures for pro^e8• 
.' ' . , ' * ' * 

sional salaries • Co-relations wer^ fpunrd between the la^ of local 

funding and (r) innovativeness and e?cpansicn of programs and ^prvices 

and (b) decline. of organizational laorale^ feUo co-relations existed 

between lack of local funding and <a) psychological support by dis- 

trict citizens and (b) attainipent of requisite qua^^ty in programs 

\ and services. Divergent districts met "standard", expectations in 

vocational -technical, trans fer, and disadvantaged-sexrving programs. 

; ' Adult and continufhg education, student personnel services. Learning 

Resources » and instructional support programs were below "standards" 

for a coxn)rehensive comrainity college^. Ifiterviewees perceived future 

prospects (1975-85), for Standard districts as "excellent." Divergent 

district interviewees perceived projspects for their districts as 

'•questionable."* Apprehension was voicecf about (a) reliability of 

fundinglftow from foreseen available sources, and (b) continued 

availability and usage of most cxistiog physical facilities,. Most 

saw local taxation as necessary for adequate attailLents. 
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Abstract^ 

Coapetcncies for Junior/Conounity College Teachers 
Dr. Sheila C. Tesar 



.Coapeteacy ^statements in seven different areas related to comntunity 
college instruction were assessed by participants qf a study sponsored 
Ijy the Comaunity College Teaching Intern Program during November and 
Decenaber, 1975. Questionnaires containing* forty competency statements 
were sent to instructional adjnini^r4tors <deans or equivalent titles)' 
in each of the forty-seven community college districts in Texas. Forty- 
^ht responses » from forty-four coaounity college districts were ob- 
tained providing a 92% response rate. 

The purpose of the study was to assess the^ diiportanCe of conpeten- 

♦<« • " ^ . » 

cies in 6ier areas of: 

1. Instructional methods , . • 

2. Assessment and evaluation . 

_ ' * * 3^ Curriculum dcveloinaent* ' 

4. Motivation * 

% * 

5. Interpersonal relations 

6. Organization 

7. Administration 

■k 

-Respondents were asked to rank statements in each area as follows: 
4 - essential 

3. - lJ^)ortant ' ^ j 

■ 

2 - not essential 

» 

' 1* - unnecessary 

Er|c co«pjetion date of coapreh^ve data analysis - June 1, 1976. • 



Tl^e qtiestloxmalre was divided to obtain responses on each ites for 

• *" ' * 

both acad^^c and vocational/ technicals teachers. » 

jtesults : . * ^ 

1. There vas no significant difference between responses to com-- 
petencies for vocational/ technical instructors and responses for academic 
instructors. ' ' 

2. Junior community college administrators ranked organizational 

and administrative competencies highest for both academic, and vocational/ 

te^nical instructors. 

■ ' I ^ 

3. 'No fcategory^ of competencies received a mean rating of less than 

/3 J 0, v^impor tant . " 

4. Three individual competency statements for academic teachers re-^ 
ceived mean ratings of less than 3^0. They are: « *' 

. I.e. - Tq cohstrt^ct and use preassessments M « 2.958 

2« c« - To provi^ alternate tests for those yho f aii to master 
the material on the first opportunity - M « 2.957 ' , 
\2.e. ^ To test f^r all levels of achievement ^ including higher 
. levels suct^ as analysis » synthesis and problem, solving 
sldCLls - 2.595 ; * ' ' 

5* Two competency statements received a mean ratin^s>£ less than 
3*0 for vocational/technical faculty. They are: * »j 

2.d. (1) - To employ a variety of assessment techniques ^ indud- 

,lng written exams - objective - M » 2.867 
2.e. - To test for all levels of achleveaent, Indtidlng higher 
levels such as analysis, synthesis and problea solving 
slciUs -M - 2.629 
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Mean ranks for etch, category of. coiiq)etencies are showa below: 



Categories of * Competencies for 
Acadealc Instructors 



Category 


Mean 


!• ^ Organization 


3.594 


2.* Administration 


3,574 

* 


3. Curriculum Development 


' 3.424 


4. Motivation 


3.248 


5. Interpersonal relations 


S.248 


c6. " Instructional me|:hods 


3.245. 


7. Assessment 


3.174 



Categories of Compet^des. for 
Vocational/Technical Instructors 



Mean 



Category ^ * 

1.. Organizatio^x ^ 3.655 

2. Administration \ 3.6lt) 

3. Curriculum development 3.535 

4. Motivation ^ '3»455 

5. Instructional methods 3.427 
* 6. ' Assessment . - • 3.376 

7. Interpersonal relations 3.274 



Su^aar^ 



iry and Conclusion 
.^^ 



Junior/community college administrators place high priority^n pos- 
session of organizational and administrative skills .by their instructional 
•tAff. Th±» focu« tey stea froa experiiaice In vorklng witli ,«lterwte In- 
•tructioaal Bodes, which require greater attention to orgaalxation and 
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; time »anage»ent th« does traditional classroom tekcMng.- High ranks 
for admlnistfatlve skills »ay. ,also reflect .the adndnlstrators' desire to' 
observe demonstrated co»nltn.ent to t^e institution ^s a whole In addition 
• to instructional con»ltments. ' This possibility was mentioned in several 
comments ;lndicatlng satisfaction that the two elements included. - organi- 
zat;lon md administration -^re generally not addressed In any teacher 
preparation prograi, but'are essential to successful integration of the^ 
teacher in the Implementation of the overall goUs of the institution. 

The low responses for competencies in assessment and evaluation are 
difficult to analyze. Why would testing for all levels of achikvment. 
not be- a high priority? J^hat reasons do administrators have'for wanting ' 
teachers to test only for basic kriowledge? And '<^y areil't pre-assessments 
^ (or finding ol^^ entry level skills of studenl. as a guide to organizing 
Instruction) considered important? Adding to this the low,scoreior re-" 
testing thos6 who fall on the first try gives a composite picture of ad- 
-inlstrators basically uncertain .regarding a non-punitlv*e at^tude toward 
evaluation., Th^s attitude should be explored . fur ther to clarify components 
on evaluation and assessment which should- be included in a teacher train- ■ 
Ing currlculim. 

Mean responses for the other categories are almost too close to, place 
in rank order, indicating that about equal priority is placed on curriculum 
development, instructional methods, motivation dnd interpersonal relations. 
All categories are within the "important" ranks. 

Junlor/coaaunlty college Instriictlonal administrators generally have 
«*Jor. if not definitive input, into the hiring of new faculty. They are 
further«,re responsible for supervision, for faculty development,' and for 
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perfowance evaluation. For these reasons their inputs froa the field 
should be heeded in the development of curriculum for a program designed 
to train pjrospective community college instructors. ,Re^ponsi from this- 
study have v^dated attention- being devoted to four areast curriculum 
development, instructional methods, motivation, and iiterp^sondl relations. 
Results suggest a need for futher exploration of evaluation and assess- 
ment techniques; Furthermore, increased attention during the prep^ra- 
tion sequence appears to be warranted for developing competencies in 
6rgani2ati<)|i and administrative skills for instructors. 
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